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FILM DIARY 


Weds. May 21st. 
* Byes without A Face (France '59)G.Franju; 


SussF.Soc h+7pm. 


The Charse Of The Light Brigade (GB'S7)T.Richardson Duke of Yorks 


Hour Of The Guns (USA '67)d.Sturges 
Under Capricorn (USA 'h9) A. Hitchcock 
+ Build My Gallows High (U3A '7)J.Tourneur 


Battleship Potemkin (USSR '25)S.Bisenstein 
The Bofurs Gun (Ge '68)d-Gold 

Rachel, Rachel (USA '68)P.Mewman 

Oliver (GB '68)C.Reed 


Thurse May 22nd. 
+ Moulin Rouge (USA '52)J.Huston 
The Group (USA ‘'66)5.Lumet 
The Charge Of The Light Bricade 
The Bofurs Gun 


+ Elena st Les Hommes (France '56)J-Renoir 


Moulin Rouge 


ihe Group 
The bofurs Gun 


Sate May 2hthe 
+ 


Far Prom Vietnam (France '67)C.Marker + J-L.Godard 


et al. 
+ Yesterday Girl (Gemany '66)A.Kluge 
Moulin Rouge 
the Group 
The Bofurs Gun 


Sune May 25th. 


+ On The Waterfront (USA Bag aay tan tere 
R.G. Springsteen 3 .Russel 
Bar From The Madding Crowd (G5 '67)J.Schlesinger 


Apache Uprising (USA ‘66 
+ Far From Vietnam 
The Bofurs Gun 


Mon. May 26th. 
+ 


The Trip (USA '67)R.Corman;P.Fonda 
Seminole (USA '55)B.Boetticher 


Ga Lng 
Far From ins Madding Crowd 


ne ln ne ren een rere on peat en ener A 


Tues May 27the 
+ 


Te Theatre Of Mr. & Mrs. Kabal (Poland 160="67) 
Seite yh W.Borowezyk 


Seminole 
Anacne Uprising 


Embassy 

Curzon 

Curzon 

UnivA2 10.10am. 
BeF.T. 

A.B.«C. 

Regent 


Embassy 
Continentale 
Duke of Yorks 
Beret e 


BBG 2 
Embassy 
Continentale 
B.F.T. 


B.Comd 11.75pm-. 


B.FeTe 1ipme 
Embassy 
Continentale 
B.F.T. 


BSC 4 


Embassy 
Continentale 

B. Combel1.1 5 pme 
BeFele 


B.F.T.Members 
Embassy 
Embassy 
Continentale 


UnivA2 7pm. 


Embassy 
Embassy 
B.F.T.Members 
Continentale 
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Weds. May 28th. 

+ Metropolis (Germany '26)F.Lang 
Might And Fog (France '55)A.Resnais 
Seminole 
Apache Uprising 

+ The Trip 


Ee ee Cae NN SE Ate 


Thurs. May 29th. 
Something Of Value (USA '57)R.Brooks 
The Victors (USA '62)C.Foreman 
+ The Trip 
Far From The Madding Crowd 


Frid. May 30th. 
‘The Phantom Of The Opera (GB '62)T.Fisher 
+ The Trip 
ihe Victors 
Far From the Madding Crowd 


Sat. May 31ste 
+ Les Carabiniers (France '63)J~L.Godard 
The Organiser (Italy '67)F.Rosi 
+ The Thin Man (USA '34)W.S.Van Dyke 
the 2rip 
Zhe Victors 
Far From The Madding Crowd 


Sune June ist. 
‘Red Mantle (Denmark '67)G.Axel 


& Ot. Tne trip 
The Organiser 


Mon. dune 2nd. 


Orphée (France '49)J.Cocteau 
+ The Trip or Red Mantle 


Tues dune 3rd. 
+ The Trip or Red Mantle 


Weds. June Uth. 
+ La Veritée (France '60)H.Clouzot 


The Trip or Red Mantle 
Thurs. June 5th. 


+ Lady In Cement (USA '68)G.Douglas;F. Sinatra 


Suss.e Film 
Soe lh + 7 pm. 
Embassy 
Embassy 
B.F.T.Members 
Continentale 


ITV London 
Embassy 
B.F.7.Members 
Continentale 


Curzon 11pm. 
Bet. T.Members 
Embassy 
Continentale 


B.F.Te itpm. 
B.Comb.11.1 5pm. 
BBC 4 

BeFeTe 

Bmbassy 
Continentale 


Univ.A2 6pm. 
BeF.Ts 


BeF.T. 


Suss.F.Soch+7pm. 
BaF. T. 


Curzon 


+ Secret Life Of An American Wife (USA '68)G.Axelrai Curzon 


Part-time Wife (USA *30)L. McCarey 
+ The Trip or Red Mantle 


Embassy 


> 


Frid. June 6th, 


Sat. 


Les Cousins (France '58)C.Chabrol 
ihe Trip or Red Mantle 

Part-time Wife 

Lady In Cement 

Secret Life Of An American Wife 


dune 7th. 


ity Universities (USSB '40) Mi.Donskoi 
ne rip or Redmantle 

Banas £ Part 
Part Time Wife 
Lady In Cement a 2 
secret Life Of An American iife 


- After the Thin Man 


June 8th. 


Sun. 


Mon. 


TUES.» 


Weds. 


June 9th; 


My Universities 

The Immortal Story (France '68) O.Welles 
Simon Of The Desert (ifexico '67) L.Bunuel 
Battle Of The Bulge (USA '65) Ken Annakin 


Lady In Cement 
Secret Life Of An Amerizan Wife 


La Belle Et La Bate (France '46) Jean Cocteau 


The Immortal Story 
Simon Of The Desert 


Battle Of The Bulge 
lady In Cement 


Secret Life Of An American iWife 


June 7Oth. 


The Immortal Story 
Simon Of The Desert 
Battle Of The Bulge 


Lady In Cement 


Secret litre Of An American ‘ife 


June Ith. 


Trans-Hurope Express (France 67) A.Robbe Gri Let. 
Zero de conduite (prance '34) Jean Vigo 


The Immortal ovor 
Simon Of The Desert 
Battle Of The Bulge 


Lady In Cement = 
Secret Life Of An American Wife 


France '64) J.-L. Godard; A.Karim 


BBC 2 
B.F.T. 
Embassy 
Curzon 
Curzon 


B.Comoe tie 15 
Belst. 
B.eF.T. 11pm. 
Embassy 
Curzon 
Curzon 
B.B.C.1 


B.Comb.11.15 
B.F.D. 
Beret. 
Hmbassy 
Curzon 
Curzon 


eso % Ane 
opm. 
Be iets 
B.oF.v. 
Embassy 
Curzon 
Curzon 


B.F.T. 
B.F.T. 


‘Embassy 


Curzon 
Curzon 


Suss.Film 
Soc. 4+7 
B.F.T. 
B.F.T. 
Embassy 
Curzon 
Curzon 


ARTS CENTRE 


UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 


June 2nd JACK BRYMER VITH THE DELME STRING 2UARTET 


Music by Mozart, Wagner and Brahms 
Chemistry Lecture Theatre at 8.00 pm. 


June 10th UNIVERSITY ORCHESTRA Meeting House at 8.00 pm. 


Tickets price 7/6 (Students fs) for the Jack Brymer and 
Delne String Quartet Concert. A free ticket to the University 


Orchestra Concert will be available for each ticket 
one of the other Arts Centre Concerts otherwise 6/- 


Tickets available from the Arts Centre, Terrapin l, 
Essex Souse, University of Sussex. Also from K.J. 
Bookshoz;, Fuat Street, Brighton and Personal Travel 
Fisher Street, Lewes. 

EXHIBITIONS 


KITAJ AND PAQLOZZI Prints (Arts Council) until June 
Junior Common Room, Falmer House. 


NOEL FORSTER Paintings May 30 - June 2ist Lancaster 


Advertisement 


purchased for 
{Students 4/-). 


Post Office, 
Bredon's 
Bureau, - 


ist 


House e 
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PREVE DVS 


Blena_et les Hommes (France 4956) J. Renoir; 1. Bergman, M. Ferrer, 
aean Marais. 

Renoir's picture of the ‘Belle ipoche', interlsace¢ in a gane of 
love, ambition and politics. The scenes of the national holiday and 
the dances define the general mood of the film - that of a subtle and 
Elaborate game, where spontaneity has become a way of avoicins an 
awareness of futility that is always just beneath the surface, 

Blena, a Polish countess livinz in Paris, falls in love with the 
boyish charm of Henri, for whom ‘idleness is an art' - yet she cannot 
resist the temptation of playing inspired muse to a flamboyant, 
successful general. Following her prompting, he launches himself on 
a political career, only to vet hopélessly stranced in a provincial 
poarding house, beseiged by shady politicians and an excitable public. 

Tm its attitude to polities, the film might be aecused of being 
Gangerously naive (‘the French are too interested in love ever to 
accept a dictatorship’). But this is not where the film's real 
emphasis is placed, and Renoir ig evidently more at ease in lampoon- 
ing the pretensions 7f an aristocratic mode of life with its noble 
sentiments and craceful words. The film shows how the so-called 
great men of this world have to humble themselves continually in order 
to renain human. ‘Therefore, the final scene, where ‘the people’ - 
mipsies, picturesque villagers - pair off in couples as do their 
4@ols behin’ the curtained window, is in its irony a good deal mors 
than an apolosia for a particular brand of pan-erotic humanism. At 
the end the illusion triumphs, but by then we know that life is played 
elsewhere. 

Blena closes the cycle that began with La Régie anc La Carosse, 
in which Renoir judges an aristocratic enneeption of life by reveal- 
ing it as inferior theatre. ™n these stories that treat the relations 
of social artifice to human reality, of love to mraceful manners, and 
of personal sincerity to political mystification, Renoir gives us a 
commentary on his.own art that lives only because it accepts its 
Li jusory character. : 

BBG 2 - 23rd May) Uses 


Far From Vietnam (France 1967) Godard, Resnais, Ivens, Klein, Marker. 
Far From Vietnam was born out of the cesire to express their 
sentiments on the part of a number of notable French directors, in- 
eluding Godard, Resnais, Agnes Varda, Chris Marker, aot Wvilliam Kiein. 
(Interestinealy, Truffaut refused to participate on account of his 
decision that politically the film was pointless). As Resnais him- 
self has said, Far From Vietnam is not about Vietnam. As the only 
two important episodes (of Godard and Resnais) stress, it is eoncerned 
with the dialetic that must be resolved for a committed artist result- 
ine from the distance anc active uninvolvement with the conflict. 
While claims have been made for the movie As an entity, only the 
episodes of Godard and Resnais attempt this cealetic, from the stand- 
points of autobiography/ fiction that results in utterance/ silence. 
For Godard, makin > Camera Zye with an empty camera and toy scenes of 
war (some from La Chinoise), his contribution to the collective 
solidarity transcends his political impotence. For the fictional 
Resnais hero, his frustrations with the past and his inability to 


relate his individual self to the enllective force him into an 
ultimately impotent silence. (Contrast Godards open sky and the 
Resnais hero's claustrophobic apartment). Otherwise theelementary 
montage of the American war machine and the gallant Morth Vietnam- 
ese péasants is undistinsuished, but at least in the Godard/Resnais 
episodes there is the, commencing 2f a dialetic péetween. film and 
audience through the strictly personal. — 

(Be. Combination - 2u4/25th:- May) .* P.i. 
Yesterday's Girl (Germany 1966) Alexander Kluge. 

In the story of the young girl Anita from “ast Germany who comes 
to West Germany and ends up both pregnant. and delinguent, Kluge brings 
out very successfully the Schizophrenic attitude to the past and the 
eonfused sense of the present which characterizes so much of life in 
West Germany today. His picaresqiue heroine exposes (to her own dis- 
advantage) a whole variety of authoritarian democrats and humanitar’ an 
hypocrites, as she makes her way from north to south, from Berlin via 
Famburg, Colocne, Stuttgart until she finally ends up in a Munich jail. 

The film is somewhat influsnced by Godard's Vivre Sa Vie, but it 
is both bitterer and more heavily ironic than its model. Kluge was 
the first of a new zeneration of German directors to gain international 
recognition of his work, and his second film (Artists Tn the sis Top: 
Disoriented) which has not yst been shown in Sritain except at the 
Tondon "iim Festival, seems to have confirmed his talents. 
(B.Fr.7. - 24th May, 11 p.m.) C25 


On The VYaterfront (U.3. 195) 3. Kagan, ¥. Brando. 

The best known of Kazan's films with masterly performances by 
Brando as a waterfront thurc, lee J. Cobb as a crooked Union boss, and 
many supporting actors. The script is from a novel with the same 
name by Budd Sechulberg. Much of the bite of the original has been 
removed and the downbeat ending replaced by Brando's Mosaic/Christlike 
leading of the doeckers back from exploitation by Cobb's orgenisers 
to exploitation by the dock employers. 

(BBC 4 = 25th May) Gud: 


The Theatre of Mr. & Mrs. Kabal (France 1968) ‘Walerian 30rowczyk. 
This is a cartoon for adults, made by a Polish animator living 

in France. Robert Benayoun, the French critic wrote about it: orry- 

ing, subtle, Pirandellian, tender, cruel, mockins and philosophic. 

Borowezgyk, one of the greatest visionaries of his time, has ereated 

in Mr. & Mrs. Kabal archetypes who from now on will be wforgettable - 

and at the same time poetic symbols of the peak of inspfration. His 

name will soon be one of the sesames to the greatest in contemporary 

thought » just as lonésco, and Beckett proved for theif own moment in 

time’. 

(U. of Sussex - 27th May) 


The Trip (U.S.A. 1968) R. Corman; P. Fonda 

Tt is said that Corman himself took LSD before making The Trip 
and certainly one coulé imagine that a Corman nightnare woulé involve 
many of the images in the film. ‘Yhether autobiographical or not, 
it's constructed with a nice line in humour, a dazzling sense of 
composition, and the customary ear for formalisti¢ dialogue which 
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derives its unmistakable poetry from the total sincerity with which 
it's spoken. 

The film acts as a kind of expurgation for Corman, in which we 
are invited to share. ‘What's the matter with you vuys?" snarls a 
waitress, "Tsn't the real world soo enough for you?" The unavoid- 
able answer, of course, is that dt could be, but it den’ ts 
(BFP - 26th - 31st May) Philip Strick "Sight and Sound" 


Fetropolis (Germany, 1926) F. Langs, B. Felm. 

Lang's vision is of the industrial future of 14926 just as 
Goddard's is of the future of 1965. However the sweep of his vision 
can still stun the imagination with its inexorable logic and relent- 
less pessimism. The story of a member of the ruling class who re- 
volts an@ joins a popular uprisine is slicht and only enlivened by a 
double verformance by Brigette Helm who plays both a youn revolution- 
ary and a robot built to look identical to her ard delude the masses. 
(U. of Sussex Film Soc. - 28th “ay) GJ. 


Les Carabiniers (France 1963) J.-Il Godard: Albert Juross, “arino 
Mase 

Critical reaction to Les Sarabiniers was outraged with the 
apparent flippancy with which Godard seemed to treat ths subject of 
the greatest contemporary relevance to us - War. Godard's method was 
similar to Brecht's celebrated ‘alienation effect’ - in order to 
prevent the inevitable emotional identification and catharsis of the 
Tanti-war' film. The universe in which the fable unfolds is unrecoq- 
nizable ~ the characters have no reengnizable moral emotions by which 
one can elucidate the effects of war. His film takes on the aspect 
of a documentary: so that actual newsreels become unidentifiaboly 
integrated in the original. “/ith his own material pared down to the 
didactic essence alone, Godard forces positive reactions from us all. 
But, inextricably linked to the table are the faniliar ramifications 
of a Godard picture, the investigation and exploration of films close 
to the essences. 
(B.F.E. - 31st May 14 p.m.) Pea 


The Thin Man (U.3.A. 1934) W. “. van Dyke 

Stylistically a cross between the conventions of the sangster 
film and the so-called ‘screwball comedies’, The Thin Man is a good 
example of the touch of the absurd that was to become a hallmark of 
the American comedies of the 30's. Althoush extremely enjoyable with 
its precise and witty dialosue, the film yeeasionally stoops to scars 
and Situations which are themselves rather thin. Another minor 
eriticsm might be that stereotypes and conventions of completely 
different genres are used side by side without there being any 
visible attempt to intesrate them or to exploit the incongruity for 
its full comic effect. 


La Vérité (France 1960) M. Clouzot: 5B. sardot 

The cirl (Bardot yis on trial for the murder of her fiance - the 
sue is not whether she killed him, but the reason why she did. The 
se and the spectators express pious outrage as the sad story un- 
as - to them in the eviderce, to us in flashback. The half-truths 
the prosecution are presented, visually to us, and then the scene 


10 
continues, filling out till it becomes the whole truth, as tne girl 
completes the picture with her evidence. 

Clouzot presents Bardot at her most sensitive avd sensual 
battlins against impotence, misunderstanding, and bourseois conven- 
tions. Her passion for her fiancé is met with his indifference, her 
attempts to regain his interest are met with insults ana accusations. 
Clougot shows that the middle class, ‘respectable’, citizens purit- 
anically condemn her passion and her actions whilst they vicariously 
absorb, raptly, each sad detail. 

(Sussex Film Soc. - June lith li and 7 p.m.) Pads 


Les Cousins (France 1959) Chabrol; Jean-Claude Brialy -, Bernacette 
Lafont. 

Basically, Les Cousins is a pérusal of young boy comes to the 
bis city, is tempted, nearly falls, but succeeds through his innate 
soodness. Tn Chabrol's film Horatio Alger is transformed into ¢ 
Lemual Pitkin who not only loses the girl, but fails the exams re 
has studied so hard for. His temptor Paul succeeds (he gets the 
girl anc passes his exams) not despite his vices but almost because 
of them. The point béines that this is the way the world operates. 
As we watch Les Cousins, Chabrol, like Hitecheock his master, menip- 
ulates us from a stage where we equate Charles with good and ?aul 
with bad, to one where we realize such catésorices aré irrelevait in 
@ world which judges by results. 

(BBC 2 - 6th June) Bes 


Films previously previewed: 


Byes without A Face BFR IT,6 
Build My Gallows High BFR II,8 
Battleship Potemkin BFR ILS 
Moulin Rouge BER 2148 

lady In Cement BFR II,3 


ee 


Some notes on the British Yar Film 
In ‘hich we Serve...(G.B. 1942) D. Leam, 1. Coward. 
The ‘fay to the Stars. (G.B. 1945) A. Asquith. 

' Very little’ has been written by critics about the British Cinema 
in the period’ i90-1960. Some work has been done on earlier times, 
and some on specific issues of later vintage (for example, Peter 
Graham's "The False Rennissance"), but on the whole, the development 
of the British film industry since ‘Yorld War II has been completely 
neglected. <A first attempt to rectify this neglect was recently made 
by Allan Lovell-in a paper for the B.F.*., in which he puts forward 
the sugzestion that a best starting point for study might be to break 
down the huge ‘amorphous mass of British films of the last 30 years 
into various 'senres' (comedy, war, ¢ete.). 

‘The major problem about this approach is that one has to spell 
out rather carefully what one means by the word ‘genre’. This can 
be taken in a restrictive sense to describe a whole ecowmon set of 
moral and philosophical values underlying a set of films. Thus ‘She 
Western’ can be split up into ‘The South ‘vestern', ‘The Frontier', 
etc. At this stage, such a fine analysis cannot be made for British 
films and it would seem better to describe a genre in terms of the 
largest eonsistent set of presuppositions about the action formed or 
moulded by the choice of setting. Thus definition does not say any- 
thing about the values or the ideology of the film. In any one genre 
there may be a number of dialectically related threads of ideas which 
can be followed. At one time one thread may predominats, at another 
it may well have disappeared. The history of British films could be 
spelt cut by the sorting out of genres, the establishing of the 
various movements in éach particular genre and the tying together of 
these movements. ‘Such an analysis woulc cut across the normal method 
of tracins the development of a sinesle director by his films, what- 
ever their subject. However, as pointed out by Lovell, British 
Cirectors have on the whole been such an un-individual lot that the 
method would seem apoosite even if, for example, one has to treat 
Anthony Asquith's war films in isolation from his comedies. 

The sritish war film is one genre of particular interest, if 
only because of the huge number of such films made (a look at publicity 
stills of the male stars of the 50's will show most of them in 
uniform). 

Tn basic structure these films, whether of 1942 or 1957 are 
anazingly homogeneous. The plot is always set in Vorld “War II, and 
the viewpoint is that of thé British Services. This is not simply a 
question of British servicemen playins a predominant rolé in most 
films, but of the camera literally seeins things through the eyes of 
a member of the service involved. The camera is accepted as an equal 
on the bricse of H.'.9. Compass Rose, or in the operations room at 
RaA-F. Bigzin Hill but allied foreigners are usually viewed as 
foréianers, even interlopers from outside. Tf the enemy are seen at 
all, other than throush open sights, we est the impression of spying 
from outside on beings who do not have to be explained or considered, 
Tn the whole range of anything up to a hundred films the contribu- 
tions of actors playing German characters (even such excellent 
heavies as Anton Diffring, instantly recognisable as a sneering SS 
officer) could probably be reduced to variations on about six phrases 
of the type of ‘For you ze var is over, Tommy’ or ‘Ve vill ask ze 


questions’. 


Ae 

What is the reason for this amazing sterotypins extending into 
the late fifties when Germany had been our ‘honoured ally’! for almost 
ten years? I would suggest that the reason can be found in the 
ideological development of the genre as spelt out rather well by the 
two films shown last week at the Curzon, ‘In Yhich we Serve' and ‘The 
Way to the Stars’. 

At the spening of VYorld Yar TT the Gominant intellectual force 
in British cinema was certainly that of the documentary film makers, 
Grierson, Jatt, Jennings and Oo., whose philoscphy was vaguely leftist 
and populist, moved by the sufferings of the 30's, passionately anti- 
fascist but not possessing any coherent ideological viewpoint. fhe 
first violent struggles of the war moved these directors to produce 
strongly populist films of the unorganised or partly organised conmon 
people against Hitler. The film often took the form of documentaries 
and their names speak for themselves ‘london can Take Tt', ‘'T was a 
Fireman’, 'The Front Line’. However war as wagel by Britain in 
4940-4 was not just a question of workers taking the initiative anda 
fightine for their eountry and way of life. Somehow or other the 
ruling classes have to justify to themselves and others their right 
to rule. In terms of a war film, this means stressing at all costs 
the myths of ‘leadership’ and ‘service’, if necessary at the expense 
of the peoole who did the fiehtine. ‘hus a film such as ‘tn Which we 
3erve' shows an uneasy compromise between ‘leaders’ and ‘led’. At 
one pole we have the documentary style (brousht down from Eisenstein) 
of concentration on thefaces and actions of the sailors on a destroyer, 
at the other, the resolute captain (played by Noel Coward) a father 
to his men. This tension is evident throughout the film end is summed 
up by thé reactions of the sailors to the declaration of war: 

Chamberlain (on radio) "tT cannot tell you what a bitter 
blow this is to me". 

Un-named Sailor "Tt aint no bank holiday to us 
neither". 

Ag the war progressed and it became obvious that Britain was 
going to bé on the winning side, the appeal to Rational solidarity 
eould be forgotten and the battle for survival of the British ruling 
classes became more important. Populist sentiment was auietly ditched 
and the leadership principal became overridingly important. "The Way 
to the Stars' provides a perfect example of this. John Mills, an able 
seaman in the first film, worries only about the safety of his wife 
and baby, has become a middleclass flying officer, unable to marry 
the girl he loves because he misht get killed. The ordinary fighting 
men from being a majority in the first film, are reduced to a gloomy 
sunner and a funny-pessimist aircraftsman. 

However, althoush the iceolosy had completely changed, the con- 
ventious established by the documentary directors remained. Cbviously 
you couldn't photograph Germans in Britain in 1940 so the films were 
Britain-based, obviously there were no extras to spare for huge battle 
scenes, so concentration was made on numericalty small seotiors - 
fighter stations, submarines even extendinz up to the fifties in The 
Dam Busters or Cockleshell Heroes. 

Thus inability to break away from the form of the earlier films 
demonstrates the complete lack of any coherent set of values in the 
directors of the ‘anti-popular' reaction. Tt is noticeable that the 
only British director of this period who could be regarded as an 


ie) 
‘author’, Michael Powell, consistently almost on purpose, broke all 
the conventions of the genre, although his ‘Hish Pory' view of life 
fitted him perfectly to be a leader. Tt may well be that the only 
British wer film of this period to be worthy of immortality will be 
‘A Vatter of Life and Death’ - about a “ead British airman on the 
Day of Judgement. Gd. 


Au Hasard Balthazar (France 4965) R. Bresson. 

To trace the passage of a donkey through a number of different 
human groups representing the vices of humanity, was the seminal idea 
of Au Hasard Balthazar. "To take elements as disparate as possible 
in the world and to bring them togséther in a certain order that is 
not the usual order, but your own order": such is Bresson's basic 
eonception of the art of cinematosraphy. As a unifying narrative 
thread that brings order to diversity, and as an innocent victim who 
suffers and dies from the corruption of the human world, the donkey 
Balthazar thus brings into focus both a particular cinematic 
aesthetics and a particular vision of the world. 

However, such a schematic formulation scarcely does justice to 
the complexity of Bresson's work, which is anything but a picaresque 
strine of self-contained episodes, each illustrative of a different 
aspect of human depravity. The hunan groups through which the donkey 
noves, are themselves interrelated, enmeshed in the conflicts and the 
jealousies of a dissonant communal life, while the animals mute pro- 
eress to martyrdom is interwoven with the parallel but more dramatic 
fate of the girl Marie. There is poth randommess here, and necessity: 
the world is splintered and yet bound into one py chains of suffering 
and eorruption: Salthazar's movements are haphazard and yet they 
trace out a sienificant destiny: frapmentariness and ellipsis are of 
the essence of Bresson's art, and yet from the juxtaposition anc 
reverberation of disparate elements, a complex pattern of meaning 
emerge Se 

Ralthazar's life, beginning hich on the hillside where the 
children discover him, and ending high on a mountain frontier where 
man finally dispatches him, takes the form of a descent into a fallen 
world. Even in the initial idyll of childhood, there are ominous 
indications of its true nature - the sick child, dying the death of 
4nnocence as Jaccues anc his father leave never to return. Expelled 
from this transitory infant paradise, salthazar runs the gauntlet of 
human vices from pride to avarice, as he passes through the hands of 
different masters. The forms of mans eorruption differ, but their 
effect is identical - cruelty, drudgery, exploitation. There is no 
lurid, resplendent visciousness here, for there is no basis for 
differentiation, no awareness that vice is not normality, no velief 
in the possibility of other modes of existence. Tt is a world of 
mechanical, mindless, all pervading corruption; and Bresson’s camera 
makes the point by separating head from body, awareness from actions 
as it focuses on moving feet and working hands, or the area between 
knee and shoulder. The members are shown operating independently of 
the whole, for where man is so morally stuntéd as here, there can be 
no such thing as human wholeness. 

Sven faces - apart from the curiously. intellisent, questioning 
asses head (for instance in the scene with the circus animals) - seem 
resolutely unreflective: impassive and expressionless they betray 
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no stirring of a human soul. Only their tears bear witness to the 
facet that these are people rather than mere automata. Humanity, it 
seems, resides only in the capacity to register pain, and the faint 
sense of lost community that is hinted at in various groping attempts 
at human contect - the searchins eries of “Jaeques" and “iarie" that 
punetuate the early part of the film, anc the recurring images of 
doors beéinz opened by one person after another, as if in a vein effort 
to break out of individual isolation. 

“hat are the possibilities of human existence in this fallen 
world, where evil is not experienced as muilt, but only as pain, and 
an inarticulate sense of loss? The question is confronted and 
answered in the fate of Marie. She is offered two altematives; the 
security anc stability of Jacques - symbolised by the bench on which 
they meet - and the movement, enercy and dynamism of the délinquent 
Gerard. But security is a falsification; Jacaues' proffered Love 
4s an attempt to perpetuate a childhoos idyll, as empty a gesture as 
his earvine of their names on the bench. Life is movement in time, 
ané time is what he attempts to suspend with his self deceived ery of 
"Sow everything has remained the same’ Mariel! His stability is 
stasis and his security boredom; he is decent, bland, bourgesis and 
Aull. ‘the car in which he returns as a youn™ man to woo Marie, is 
hishlighted in stationary splendour: its shining immobility ana 
emoty promise is that of a motor magazine advertisement. By contrast 
Gerard's moped implies earthy vitality enc restless motion. dacques 
offers a timeless dream world of sentimental romance; Gerard the 
immediacy of sexusl excitement. 

Vet the movement represented by Gerard is corruption. His is 
the frenetic enercy of a mincless technical ase, expending itself in 
the mechanical employment of mechanical sadcets ~- transistor, juke 
por, moved. Yet Bresson, less interested in contemporaneity than in 
man's inner being, sees these as the symbols a d manifestations , 
rather than the sources, of corruption. They are indices of how 
man's moral nature has become atrophied, mechanised as it were. 
Gerard's brutality to the donkey presents a graphic image ox how 
moral degradation, movement and mechanisation are associated: apoly- 
ing, as it were, primitive technology by tying a lighted torch to the 
animal's tail, he oropells it into unnatural, tormenting motion. 
Movement is only achieved by doinzs violence to life. 

Love suffers a similar degradation. The joyless scene of Marie's 
impassive courtship by Gerard, is significantly enacted in and around 
a ear. At one point, the camera focuses on Marie's hands as she 
switches on the ignition and puts the vehiele in gear in order to 
make her escape: Gerard's hands, still in close up, reverse the pro- 
cess and then are seen reaching across to take her by the waist. The 
implication is clear: the mechanics of love; that is of sex, have 
pecomée indistinguishable from the mechanics of the automobile, and 
both operations aré performed with the same degree of impersonal 
abstraction. 

The world, then, offers only intolerable stasis or de crading 
motion: two different forms of imorisonment, through immobility and 
through action. There are no avenues of escape: the outeast Arnold 
escaves from poverty into an inherited wealth that only permits hii 
to push his habitual inebriation to fatal excess. As for Marie, her 
search for fresdom is tragically ironic. On the oné hand, it is the 
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measure of her vitality and the condition of her growth as a human 
being; on the other,it leads only to degradation and enslavement. 
Seen through the window of the hut where she has been stripped and 
beaten by the delinquents she is both miserably pathetic and,at the 
same time,dramatically beautiful; the brutalised victim of her own 
prostitution,and yet a figure of moving stature. She presents an 
image of naked humanity in all its ambiguity: stripped and humiliated, 
yet raised to a traszic maturity such as could never be attained in the 
worlc of Jacques. 

In her sufferins and numiliation she rejoins Balthazar — physic- 
ally,in the cart in which he draws her home from the hut,and spiritua- 
liy,in their shared experience of man's depravity. The bond between 
them, ceremonially established in that mysterious scene of ritual 
crowning and embrace is confirmed by their common calvary. Yet Balth- 
azar alone is untainted,as if the human world is here so bestial that 
ironically,only a beast can incarnate pure humanity. The ass,symbol 
of humility and submissiveness,becomes a selfless martyr; yet,at the 
same time,as the most potent of animals,he remains a vital force. He 
carries Gerard's bread as well as Arnold's Wine,the staff of life as 
well as the . spirit of compassion. He obstinately endures as well as 
mutely suffers. 

It is not the least of Bresson's achievements that he avoids the 
raping pitfalls of sentimentality in tracing the stages of this mart- 
yrdome Balthazar's blows and burdens are never dwelt upon,the symbol- 
ic allusions never laboured but allowed to work by themselves, creating 
a complex web of associations. The final smuggling venture across the 
Swiss border becomes sugcestively a journey to the frontiers of anoth- 
cr world,the booty epitomising the gross appetites of modern material- 
ism and yet recalling the gold and frankincense of humanity's hopes 

and homage. Bearing man's hopes and the scars of their evil ,Balthaz— 
ar passes through the Valley of the Shadow into mountain pastures on 
the edge of the unknown. His end is understatement: with a wound in 
a donkey's leg and a flock of sheep,Bresson can suggest evil and 
expiation,isolation and homecoming,the world as it is and the world 
as it might be. 
JoeMeRe 
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AU hazard Balthazar (France I966) Robert Bresson 


"And,indeed,people sometimes spesk of man’ s"bestialteruelty, 

but this is very unfair and insulting to the beasts:a beast 

‘can never be so eruel as a man,Sso ingeniously,so artistically 
eruel" 


"Nekrassov has a poem about a peasant who flogs a horse about 
its eyes,"its gentle eyes.'' Who hasn't seen that? That isa 
truly Russian characteristic.He describes how a feeble Nag 
which hes been pulling too heavy a load,sticks in the mud with 
its cart and cannot mMove.ihe peasant beats it,beats it savagely 
and,;in the end,withont reelising why he is doing it and 
intoxicated by the very act of beating,zoes on Showering heavy 
blows upon it. 'deak ag you are,pull yon must! I don't care 

if you die so long as you go on pulling! " 


"Well ,no,not funny .You're wrong there.Thereltgs nothin funny 

in nature,however it nay seem to man with his prejudices.If 
dogs could reason and criticise,they would,I'm sure,have found 
Many,if not more,things that seemed funny to them in the social 
relationships of men,their masters - if not more," 


ig os arena course,they suffer,but - they live,they live a real 
and not an illusory Lifesfor suffering is lifet 


Dostoevsky ,The Brothers Karamazov 
at arama Z0v 


Bresson!s style in the cineme is unmistakeable.The pictures 
he has mede do not draw attention to themselves. They are unostentat. - 
~ious ,reserved,austere.And yet nothing could be more personal. 
They demand that the audience rise to their own level of intentness 
and concentration. ivery frame is carefully composed3every sequence 
planned and executed with the utmost cconomys every montage,cut, 
Juxtaposition bears the stamp of deliberative ert,the signature 
of a distinct berson-lity."Style ctest l'homme meme"~ this 
hackneyed saying will not teke US very far in the cinema,but in 
the case of Bresson it expresses the complete truth,Other directors 
express themselves through hypnotic tracking shots ,exhilirating 
Jump cuts,vertiginous cranes shotssthey go for striking and dramatic 
effects,and set themselves the challenge of shooting longer and 
more intricate sequences,rom all trends,Bresson stends apart, 
His cinema is cheste,puritanical and modest.He avoids obvious drama 
and sequences that "Ouild".iverything is understated ang low key. 
Belthazar is - mosaic of tiny sequences,spinning to an end almost 


aS soon as they have beg: evonventional plot is evoideg - yet unlike 
eggard and his imitators Bresson has a very clear conception of what 
“SHecific Piece of film is contributine to the overall structure, 
tou will Find Mo romantic ideas of form here ~ no essumption that 
everything will somehow find its place becsuse it seemed like a good 
‘dea at the time (in Randolph Seott's immortel words) .Prasannte t2n ne 


ae 
aids esa pigs EN gabe ee : epee gee 
ne . a omens. mts og be tet el & 
Oy oa 


themsélves Constktubd.i’ Cision. It is made ont of them end completed 
by them and not. something that must be intellectually superadded ; 
or extracted like so much metaphysical ketchup,prine juice or glue, 
Bresson's style in its purest form ‘borders on pure information. 
He shows us exectly what is necessary to understand what is going 
on.o more and no less.‘ivery episode in a sense makes its point 
yet Bresson avoids the dangers of Gidacticism,moralising and 
sentimentality,which were certainly there in this particular 
venture by a passionate restraint,which demands our involvement 
even in the act of discouraging it,and warns us to refrain from 
premature judgement.Only at the end can we conclude that the 
events we have witnessed are not isolated incidents, but in their 
totality add up to a portrait of the values of a whole society. 
Bresson's cinema works by persussion,Godard's by assertionsyet 
theunderstatement of Balthazar seems louder than the overstatement 
of Weekend.-bumul-tively this oppressive whispering becomes a 
scream in the head. : 

Dostoevsky has had a considerable influence on Bresson, 
Pickpocket took its inspiration from Crime end Punishment 
and Balthazar ,which deals with the fate of a donkey in provincial 
France is a meditation on themes from The Brothers Kmramazov, 
of the nature of which the lines quoted at the head of this 
review give some indication.But of course, Dostoevsky filtered 
throuzh Bresson's personal vision becomes something very different, 
just as Conred's tinder Western ayes is uniquely Conrad. Dostoevsky 
writes of men's contradictory and divided neture,of the scarcely 
understood drives and compulsions that motivate him.His mein 
concern is to enmprehend this beheviour ,Bresson's is to judge. 


For Bresson mem! sr arretion- lity: only diminishes him,yet his eae ee 


retionality is equeily déspicable.Bresson's camera watches his 
charscters coldly and. calmly;they appear not to understand cca 
Meaning of their. actions ,they simply act and the meaning is for 
the spectator alone.How extraordinary is the art whereby Bresson 
avoids sentimentalising Balthazar with the inevitable motto that 
one should,before all things be kind to enimelssand yet the donkey 
is felt to symbolise goodness in a world of evil \human evil 

and evil all the more for being so petty) and it does not even 
seem absurd for us to think of him ns holy,as a saint.No one 

but Bresson could have puiled this off.No one bit Bresson could 
have made the film at all.it is not that Belthazar is anthropo- 
morphised,though there certainly are imoments,when Bresson shows 

us in close-up,his ‘gentle eyes" when we are tempted to attribute 
to him a kind of beffled resignation at the inscrutabi lity, 
pointléssness and brutality of human purposes.But this is our 
reaction and both we and Bresson know that this is sosour sympathy 
with Balthazar merely enables us to see,as jt were,what is species 
Specific to man.On another level ,Balthazar's purity,his neutrality 
stems from the feet thet he simply is what he is,a “dumb brute", 
who hes no motives or purposes of his own,but who serves as a medium 
through which we see, trensperently,the motives and the purposes 

of those whom find him mediate to their ends.ind it is a fact that 
from the episodes we witness in the movie only Relthazar emerges 
with dignity.Man,it “ppears,is the appropriating ,dominating, 
exploiting ,manipulstinz,instrumental animal.,Would we recognise 
this without Balthazar ? 
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Bresson's movie explores the world of private property. ivery 
action,every gesture of these French peasants cxpresses their 

Sense of what is important,the wey doors,drawers and cupboards 

are carefully opened and closed and locked3the care with which 
loaves,as possessions,are passed from one hand to another,the 

way money is looked at and handled,the way in which the phrase, 

"IT am looking for my property" expresses solf-ri ghteousness, 
Balthazar,of course,is also an object and a possession- his 
function is fill the gap between the world of objects and the 
world of men.In fact the two are onegand the way in which 

living creatures are treated does not differ markedly from 
objects.,Both are possessions, belongingssthe only significent 
difference is that people and animals are not accorded quite 

the reverence that is accorded to banknotes,since to ill-treat 

them and dominate them can be a positive.source of pleasure. 

And,in the final analysis,they are expendible and once one has 

got what one wants out of them they can be disposed of and thrown 
away .Merie,the farmer's daughter fares no better than Balthazar 

in this respect.Only,for human beings,Bresson implies,there is 

some smell chance of escape.Both Marie and arnold,the bearded 
tramp,outeast and scapegoat ere able to leave.Cnly Balthazar must 
act ont his passion to the bitter end and do whatever is required 
of him until he is no longer recuired.Bresson shows us a sadistic 
youth,pausing as » car goes by, before setting light to Belthazar's 
tail,a farmer cracking a whip as Balthe-zer slowly trots round 

in harness,reising water from the well, _ Bolthazar held 

down by five men in the circus ring,finally Balthazar dying surrounded 
by sheep,hit by rifle fire when employed on a smug¢ling expedition, 
in the scene at the well Bresson subtly reverses the sequence of 
images:so that we first see the whip cracking,Balthazar trotting 
round,the water trickling into the tank.Lster the water slowly 
runs into the tenk,Belthazar trots round,the whip cracks and the 
discrepancy between means and ends is clearly underlined, 

It is certainly true that Balthezar is an anachronism - which 
makes the determination of these people to find a way of exploiting 
him,the many (temporary) uses they find for him all the more 
remarkable.Bresson examin-s their values and finds them wanting: 
the farmer imbued wit ‘the pride of suffering" is little better 
than his neighbour ,who will willingly hand out money if it 
absolves him of the responsibility of being human ior Bresson 
neither goodness of the conventional kind,nor suffering is enough, 
More important is humility and the refusal to view human beings 

in instrumental terms, arnold,apparently a repertent murderer 

is a more moral being than the mindless lonuts who refuse to take 
responsibility for their actions,.And Bresson makes fun of the self- 
important artists reflecting in action painting the impact of 
hature on the unconscious mind,asserting thet there may be a 
criminal who does not know he is a criminal ,Nesponsi bility humility: 
these for Bresson sre rl] the law and prophets.ind the world of 
private property means spiritual death for all who are enslaved by 

it; net" 2 the only"liberation" it offers is in acts of wanton 
ernelty and destruction.So mich for "freedom";so much for "civil- 
isation," 
_ A cinematic masterpiece esnnot be exheusted in a Single viewing. 
t is regrettable that Balthazar was show only once at the Curzon in 
late “ight perform-nce,while the Epp) arp ee at the Curzon in- 
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Invasion Of The Body-Snatchers (USA 1956) Don Siegel; 
Kevin McCarthy, Dana Wynter 


_ If one ignores the short prologue and epilogue, in which 
the authorities are convinced of the threat of the body- 
snatchers, it is possible to view Siegel‘’s extraordinary 
B-feature as he himself originally concieved ite It remains 
one of the most terrifying pictures ever made, suggesting 
that, slowly and inexorably, the human race will become 
simply a functioning animal, drained of all emotion and im- 
agination - in Siegel's ow, wry words, one becomes a 'pod'. 
Siegel's achievement is to dramatise this stark, didactic 
statement on the human condition in the genre of science-fiction, 
put such a vital picture has quickly transcended the boundaries 
of genre into a truly nightmarish fable. The traditional 
Siegel hero livesby the emotions which the 'pods' wish to 
take away: Invasion of the Body-Snatchers traces yet again 
the hero outside society, his violence and his insecurity, but, 
most important of all his humanity, and bluntly faces us with 
the question whether he can in fact survive in a world which 
has literally been turned ‘upside dom', a world in which an 
innocent citizen is unable to call the police for fear of 
being arrested himself; where he cannot made a telephone call 
without giving away his position. 


The dynamics of Siegel's mise-en-scéne in Body-Snatchers 
pivots on paradox and antithesis. Both thematically and 
visually, the town which Doctor Miles Burrell left and returns 
to after a medical convention is diametrically opposed - so 
that, while two weeks ago, a man mowing his law in front of 
a house was a natural sight, at the present time he is an 
alien watching one's every move - Siegel forces a natural act 
to take on an unnatural significance. Thematically, through 
the interractions of his hero with the society he rejects, 
Siegel investigates the contemporary American dream of mater— 
jalism - as especially apparent inthe bourgeois complacency 
of suburban America. In Siegel's visions, education and ways 

of life may well appear to be driving at aimes which are the 
diametrical antithesis of those with which they aere begun. 
Gradually, as people retreat into a philistine, material 
world, they begin tolose their awareness, their intellectual 
consciousness — and consequently their emotions become tail- 
ored and conditioned. It is in fact his lucidity, his human 
trait of Pree will that forces the traditional Siegel hero 
out of society, and into the alternative that best corresponds 
to his needs — crime. In this respect, Burrell is not quite 
the archetypal Siegel hero - instead of being a criminal, he 
is a doctor - a role that takes on some ironie significance 
in the light of the action. Nevertheless, Invasion of the 
Body-Snatchers demonstrates categorically his rejection of 
society as it gradually immerses itself in its vegetable 
state. Thus the Siegel hero fights back, counter-attacks the 
society that hs repressed his temperament, with violence. In 
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the ironic role of physician of the community, Burrell uses 
pain-killing drugs in syringes to-escape from the 'pods'. Thus 
the temperamental (criminal) instincts of Burrell force him 
into flight from Santa Mira. Here is the central thematic 
paradox expressed visually by Siegel in the scene where the 
maniacal Burrell escapes from the citizens and wPolicemen of 
Santa Mira onto the highway. Burrell's lucid, imaginatve in- 
stincts, on which he basis his life have become rational in 
their independence from the vegetable state of the aliens, 
whiie the erstwhile forces of law and order have become evil. 
This is true in other Siegel films in which the ‘criminal’, 
individual mentality of the hero becomes in its own way 'rat- 
_ional' as a result of its inability to cope with, or tolerate 
the claustrohpobic pressures of contemporary society. Yet, in 
that extraordinary final sequence, in which Burrell reels down 
the lighted highway screaning insanely at the drivers of the 
passing automibles in order to warn them of the danger of 

the ‘pods', the Siegel hero is trapped between the two sep- 
arate societies, alien to both. On the one hand, there are the 
vegetable human beings, and on the other the sophisticated 
American civilisation with too much scepticism and not enough 
awareness to realize their fate. In between, is the Siegel 
hero, as demonstrated by the stark close-ups of the screaming 
Burrell. As one of the vegetable citizens states emphatically: 
"they'll never believe him." In the epilogue, Burrell is in 

an emergency hospital being treated by a doctor so sceptical 
that for a moment one imagines that he too is a 'pod’. Finally, 
Burrell can trust nobody and we cannot tell the difference, 


Body~snaschers is one his few films in which Siegel delib-~ 
eratley investigates the society rejected by his hero. In 
direct contrast to pictures with. which Siegel's film could be 
compared, (Alphaville of Godard, The Trial of Welles and so 
on), the actirn does not take place in bureaucratic labyrinths, 
or hostile corridors, but in the commonplace suburban Americac 
The small-town bourgeois atmosphere of Santa Mira is the per- 
fect antithesis of the eruption that is to take place. Then, 
as the incidents build up and Burrell begins to realize the 
Significance of his discoveries, suddenly everything is diff- 
erent and the smugness of the town dons the hostile aura of 
and Alphaville. These scenes of habit and mediocricy which 
Siegel takes so much care over take on an extraordinary sig- 
nificance in the light of the ‘invasion’. Siegel shows us 
people gathering in the town square on a Saturday morning - 
the ‘hero tells us it is 7.45 a.m. In this atmosphere, one 
is betrayed by any demonstration of emotion, however slight, 
the masouerade of Burrell and his girl is uncovered when Becky 
yells out to a dog about to be run over by a heavy lorry. Too, 
what is so haunting about the ‘invasion’ is that the alien 
‘nods’ use the traditional methods of the small-town atmosphere 
with which to inflitrate. The ‘pods’ are delivered.to the 
basement by the gas-man; when a ‘'pod* is discovered by Burrell 
and his friends, the police dispose of it; telephone calls to 
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the FBI in-Los Angeles and to the governor in Sacramento 
betray everything. The-telepnone is one of the constant mot- 
ifs of the film. To a contemporary society it is an accepted 
line of communication between people. In the hands of the 
aliens, it becomes a weapon, with which to prevent commun- 
ication and trace the moves of the individual. Too, Burrell 
sees ‘pods’ in the lorry onto which he tries to climb on the 
highway. Here too, accepted means of communicution are adopted 
with which to infiltrate. While Siegei constructs the tension 
around small incidents at tne beginning, he keeps returning 
the audience to reality by constant referrence to everyday 
objects - the telephone, pills, a lawn—-mower. In fact all 
these are equivocal, as the action demonstrates. “et while we 
are alternately lulled and alarmed, the ‘invasion' goes One 
Siegel leaves no aspect on contemporary existence untouched - 
yet in one extraordinary sequence of great desperation he 
seems to capsulate what he is trying. to say. Burrell and 
Becky hide in a cave to escape from their pursuers. As they 
talk in whispers to each other, inthe dark cave, in the moon- 
light, it would appear to be an idyllic mommet of love. Just 
the, soft music is heard over the hills in the night; the 

two individuals are struck by its beauty, and Burrell goes 

to investigate, imagining it to be some human beings who have 
escaped the 'pods'. In fact, it is a transistor radio, play- 
ing in a lorry, into which mindless vegetable, once honest 
farmers, abstractedly load more pods. Thus, in one desperate 
frane, Siegel exemplefies the theme of the film - the corr- 
uption of education and envirnment in contemporary society 
and its ghastly results. Suddenly, the idyll is over - Burrell 
returns to the cave - to find that Becky has gone into and 
exhausted sleep and has been taken over. 


At one moment in the commentary that accompanies the 
Plashback technique, Burrell. states that the one moment at 
which he is truly frightened is when he kisses Becky and finds 
that she does not respond. Thus he faces up to the checks 
that society has tried to impose on him - free-will, violent 
and sexual. He finally comes face to face with this emotional 
impotence, and, in the typical Siegel tradition, decides to 
fight until he is himself destroyed. (His refusal to comtem- 
plate suicide earlier on becomes more meaningful). Thus once 
the enemy has fully identified himself, the rejection of 
society is complete ané his inevitable advance to a violent 
end commencing. 


Peter Lioyd 
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Blackmail (Great Britain, 1929) Hitchcock; Anny Ondra, John Longden. 


Cf necessity the cL SEs deals with surfaces. These surfaces 
are mo more the truth than facts are. They are, however, avenues 
to the truth, which in their concreteness can be deceptive. It 
is this tension between the apparent revelatory aspects of 
surfaces and their ‘hidden truths that Hitchcock uses the 
etective/nystery fila to examine. 


The use of che: eves in Blackmail provides a beautiful 
instence of this. Both Frank (the heroine d&lice's detective 
fei rae and the, blackmailer find one cf Alice's -loves 
in Ce rdered artist's flat. To the blackitailer it is -vidence 
sne was the murderess, to Frank that she was involved 
somehow, but no nore.. Prom the moment when Frank and the black- 
mailer neat and match gloves, Alice, the possessor of the truth, 
by virtue of being the murderess ( in self-defence) and cstensibly 
he subject of a blackmail attempt, becomes a passive object. 


er 


A blackmailer momentarily in a position ef supericri 

t Frank and Alice. Then after he has received information 
tnat the blacknailer was seen at the scene of the crine, Frank 
reverses the situation and tozvs with the blackmailer. This 

Soee acs oF dean with the blackwailer is further substantiated 
by the witnesses’ description cf the blackmailer's siile; which 


is then, Scent on Frank's face. They are, then, as their initial 
i gloves indicated, brcthers under the skin: both are 
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wo 
unconcerned to reveal the truth, only to suppress it in thoir 


interest. Frank's interest is, of course, more appealing. he 
is defending his lcved one, but his acticns, unlike these of 


Bi 


sale 


bid Mos 
Het based on an understanding ¢ 
Alice from Lerself: (Alice docs this herself} by his: refusal 
te a oe Alice's sexval pcetential Frank acts to save his 


conce st ton ef Alice. 


utioand, who also hides tre truth fre:. the welice, sre 
cf Alice. Frank does not save 


uth is the 
t with her 
ée talks ef 
how she could 


In direct sarang te this suppression of ¢ 
“knife, knife’ sequence. Alico is ha Wing brea 

family while a neighbour oe oe murder. Sh 
how terrible it is to kill a » i 


? 
never use a knife etc. As her ies continues, it recedes 
into a confusion of n.ises. The camera focuses cu Alic ce, Looking , 


> | 


blankly =e her tablo Scheie (including a knife). Fron the 


blue of noises onl: the word “knif Pot 


al Nf ed oe vin 


audience } brasking ene again and agein to rise to ac 
of ey ienife, inifes.s.ae%, and then iar ad the nuizes s 
and her father, in his normal tone of voice, saya, ‘Alice, 
cut us a slice of bread, will you?’ (it was a bread knife Alice 
Kkilied the painter with). Alice reaches gor the knife, and then 
collapses. “he nondescript surfece, having relevance only to 
Alice, is intericrised by Hitchcock's use of a subjective 
scunctrack. Por Alice, all surfaces have a special sisnificance 


linax 
top 


in that they p int back, a 


k, not just to the killing, but to 
the underlying neurosis which her killing of the painter 
nade explicit. 

Like Harnie, and Rese ( g Han), Alice is frigid. 
For her boyfriend she has chosen policeman, a censor. She 


painter, a representative 


i 

quarrels with him aud is p &. 
i his studio and starts to 

e 

i 


i 
of sexuality. ile invites her 
make a play for her. For the 
presented face to face with 
she draws a nude. Exploring 
studic to see a pcliceiian on his t, a reminder of both 
her fiance and the ordered eee she is leaving. That 
her boyfriend is a policeman pives Alice's tentative admission 
of her sexuality guilt associations. For Hitchcock sex is 
always associated with guilt, in that socially its repercussions 
because of scciety' mores necessitate condemnation of an action 
which demands ‘of the participant a descent intc chaos. For the 
werson concerned, the confrontation with sexuality demands 
an acceptance of the ambiguities of his life, in that he must 
face both his socially.-conditioned desires from life and his 
individual personality nee ee Invariably, in Hitchcock these 
two are inimical. Thus f£lice's exploration of the studio 

‘4s her directly to the painting of the leering jester. 
see first a subjective close-up and then the cauwera draws 
n 


fa) 
c 
back to show us an objective shot cf Alice locking at the painting 


in her life Alice is 
ty. Sided by the painter 
ile she looks out of the 
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from this point onwards Alice both is te pues 
paliter‘s desire to have her modsl for him in a tutu, and 
resists the implication of her growing sexuality. The ccnfrontation 
has to end in death. The painter tries to rape her, 
im with a knife, with a phallic symbol that 
d acceptance of her sexuality. 


4 as 
\ 


the Pinel ccnfrontation at Scotland Yard has Alice attempting 
to admit te the murder and being stopped by rank. Alice has 
reacned the puint from which Marrie will start: frigidity and 
madness lie ahead. 


P.H. 


O4 
Blind Date (GB '59) Joseph Losey; S.Baker, H.Kruger,ii.Presle 


Blind Date has its weaknesses. liost of them are in the 
plot, Not only does the intrigue hinge on the fact that Hardy 
Kruger faints when he sees the body of the murdered sirl(in it- 
self perhaps still plausible), but - and this borders on the lu- 
dicrous - we are asked to believe that the real murderess knew 
he would faint, and therefore calculated that the identity of 
the body would go unquestioned. 


The creaking plot is regrettable, but it sets off Sic het 
Su the virtues of Losey's direction. The film constantly works 
against its material, if we understand by material the plot-~ 
mechanism, the stereotyped characters, the banal situations. The 
result is a film which seems most successful on the abstract lev- 
el of the mise-en-scene. As in some of the great American films 
of Lang and Preminger, Losey's direction not only transcends the 
material, it radically alters the sense and impact of the film. 


Hach scene, therfore, relies for its effectiveness, its 
Significance,not on the credibility of the plot or the degree 
to which we 'believe' in the characters (not even on the psycho- 
logical 'truth' of the situation) but essentially on the way in 
which the décor and the characters' actions within this décor 
relate to something altogéthcer outside the action. By virtue of 
the mise-en-scene the film situates itself on a different plane 
of involvement,where our immediate reactions to the plot become 
secondary. 


In Blind Date the camera assumes the function of an auto~ 
nomous participant ( very characteristic of Losey's style, as 
opposed to, say, Wyler, where the camera subordinates itself al- 
most exclusively to the elucidation of the plot itself); in this 
way, certain themes are developed which are inherent in the ac- 
tion without being necessarily explicit and manifest. By means 
which are usually termed 'technical', i.e. camera-movement and 
- angle, framing, lighting and cutting, Losey arrives at a level 
of significance which the action, taken in its individual com- 
ponents, seems to exclude. (Blind Date belongs to the category 
of films where the critics are accused of ‘reading things into 
them' which aren't there.) 


I would argue that the 'technigque' of direction consists 
precisely in interpreting the action at_the same time as present-— 
ing it, that is to say, to use the camera as the basis for a spe- 
cifically cinematic syntax, where the plot becomes an intermedi-~ 
ary rather than an end in itself. The action is the material which 
the direction uses as elements in another kind of discourse. This 
explains why, in such an analysis, the incongruities of the plot 
or the deficiencies of the acting are not decisive in evaluating 
the aesthetic quality of the filn. 


The theme of BlindDate, therefore, is to my mind not the solv- 
ing of a murder mystery with class-overtones, but an investigation 
into the ways in which all discovery of truth involves an awareness 
on the part of the investigator of his own social and moral position 
within a larger whole. Losey treats this in terms of two spatial/ 
visual oppositions: isolation and inclusion, areas of light and 
areas of darkness. The spatial centre towards which the action is 
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converging and which represents the attainment of truth,is ap- 
proached from the position of two isolated positions — that of 
Stanley Baker and that of Hardy Kruger. In the film this centre 
is the police-station, but the way in which the action ih the | 
police-~station radiates outward (to the airport) in space, and 
backward in time (the appartment, the studio) establishes the 
kind of truth that can be attained not as a static, localized one 
but on the contrary, as one of interdependence. Hence, the search 
for truth in Blind Date becomes a movement towards integration, 
finding its fullest realization when all three main characters 
are in the police-station. The final coda once more relegates 
them 2 their individual isolation: Micheline Presle is taken to 
prison, Stanley Baker turns back to his office, and Hardy Kruger 
gets on the bus from which we saw him alight in the opening scene. 
The movement towards integration coincides with the establish- — 
ment of truth, which is at the same time the moment of dissolu- 
tion. Truth, as in so many of Losey's films, is destructive,but 
the movement towards awareness, the Shedding of delusions about 
oneself and the world one lives in , is the only form of free- 
dom. 

The dramatic weight of the film is on the relationship 
between Baker and Hardy Kruger. Both men are shown to be aggres- 
sively individualist, because both are essentially alienated from 


the': social environment, though in different ways. Morgan. being 
a “s"shran of working-class origin, constantly reacts against the 
up’. ~tlass civil servant environment and struggles against its 


ccniormist conception of truth ("you do not seem to appreciate 
the deeper meanings of public service" he is told by his superi- 
oc) where the assertion of the complexity of social relations 
Serves as a cloak for mystification, self-interest and injustice. 


On the other hand, Jan, the Dutch painter, is not only a 
foreigner without friends or acquaintances, but his activity as 
an artist separates him from any form of social integration. His 
independence preserves him from compromise, but it makes him vul- 
nerable to any form of deception that involves an appreciation 
of social contexts. As such,he isan sesyprey for Micheline Presle's 
designs. 


This conflict betwee protagonists and their 
environment is brought out Boe Mieyee ¥Eren the two in their first 
encounter in the flat. For example ,, when cornered, Jan is framed 
with the 'gentleman' inspector -— thus visually isolating Morgan, 
or alternatively, iforgan is flanked by the two constables, while 
Jan appears as the isolated figure. Both, as it were, are tempted 
to hide behind a code of behaviour - with which they are other- 
wise in conflict. Both men, in their respective isolation, are 
thus liable to self-deception. 


In this context, the décor is of capital importance. “Ye 
note, for example, that Jan is at home in none of the worlds in 
which he moves - the strange flat, the rented studio, the police- 
station. Jan's struggle for truth becomes the struggle for the 
approriation of a world in which he is at home, which is at the 
same time the struggle for his art. We see Jan enter the strange 


appartment, badly lit and obscure. In the half-light of BepeeOls oe. 
an 
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fanciful projection Jan assumes a familiarity with the appart=— 
ment which, as the film shows, is fatally deceptive. Thus, from 
the start, his anticipation, his amo .rous infatuation is coupled 
with the theme of superficiality which visually (by virtue of 
the dimly lit appartment) relates to obscurity and therefore de- 
ception. As Jan penetrates further into the appartment, the dé- 
cor changes significantly in the different rooms, making his rap- 
port with his environment more and more precarious. Jan's illu- 
sory appropriation of the appartment comes to an end in front of 
the mirror in the bathroom. The incongruity of the appartment 
thus demands an analysis of himself, which he evades by abrupt- 
ly turning away. 


- The false security of Jan in the appartment is finally brok- 
en with the entry of the police, and the camera takes Jan in a 
high-angle shot, caught in the furniture as if in a labyrinth - 
revealing his true position, lost, isolated and disoriented. 


Tn contrast, Morgan's first move when he enters the appart- 
ment is to switch on the lights -— taking in the flat in one glance. 
In this initial gesture, the antagonism between the two men is 
established as a difference of vision and perception. ‘yhereas 
Morgan has a preconceived picture for which he needs corroborat- 
ing evidence, Jan's situation is the reverse. After his initial 
picture of the appartment (and what it stands for) has been shat- 
tered, he has to piece together the different fragments that re- 
main. The flashbacks are the consequence of this breakdown of 
identity between character and environment. The way Losey intro- 
duces them is significant. In the one that recounts the meeting 
in the studio the camera frames Jan in the bedroom mibror, mark- 
ing the flashback as the moment of self-analysis. 


The studio itself reflects Jan's state of mind. It is frag- 
mented, divided, and the bright light aggravates the conflicting 
elements, making the incoherence of his mental and emotional 
world apparent. 


The contrast between the studio in its brightness and the 
xppartment in its obscurity helps us to understand certain ele- 
ments of the plot. For example, on the level of motivation, Jan's 
infatua tion with Jaqueline makes very little sense indeed - 
his aggressiveness is as unmotivated as is his subsequent passion. 
But because, Losey has introduced(tn the opening scene) Jan's fas- 
cination obecurity as an escape from his fragmented studio-world, 
we see the parallel between Jaqueline who is always presented in a 
shadowy, unsteady light, and the obscurity of the appartment - 
both expressive of a desire of integration, even at the price 
of deception and darkness. 


By the way Losey lights Micheline Presle's face, her ambigu- 
ity and duplicity is constantly brought to our notice, whether it 
is the shadow cast by her wide-brimmed hat, or the play of shadows 
as she stands in Jan's stucic, From the bright light in the studio 
where the conflict between the two is most apparent, Jan escapes, 
as it were, into the comforting half-light of the appartment. 
While Jan thus willingly deceives himself about the real nature 
of his infatuation, Morgan'Sintrusion (his switching on the lights) 
reveals not only the appartment for what it is ("Soke lady" is his 
sheering. comment, as he picks up a gaudy suspender belt) but 
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at the same time judges, or rather misjudges Jan, by identifying 
hin with the appearance of the appartment. “hile Janis highly 
emotional relation to reality makes him blind to the social sig- 
nificance of his environment (i.e. he doesn't see that the appart- 
ment belongs to a prostitute) Morgan's hypersensitive class-con- 
sciousness makes him unable to conceive of a human relationship 
that transcends the barriers of class-origin. 


"We see only the things we work with every day", says Jan 
in the Tate Gallery to Jaqueline . But the value of this state-— 
ment is severely qualified by the movement of the film as a whole. 
For Jan's predicament is that he is too close to things to per- 
ceive their full significance - the light in his studio produces 
not only clarity, but also irreconcilable conflict and fragment- 
ation. One notes for example, how the stability between the two 
is constantly disturbed by the way Losey's camera breaks up the 
visual space of the studio and makes the décor intrude. Jan and 
the woman are always separated - either by the wooden beams, the 
canvasses, the sculptures, or because they look at each other 
through mirrors and are placed at different visual levels from 
each other. Thus, the instability of their relationship, the am- 
biguity of their rapport is more decisively apparent in the mise- 
em--scene than in the actual plot or dialogue. 


One shot in particular brings out the ambiguity in js full 
teucatic significance: Jan, stripped to the waist, sits on she 
bo. “aqueline is standing near him in her underwear. The frame 
cvs her off at the hips, with her face as a shadow on the wall 


opnosite. The threefold division of the image reflects the basic 
conflicts: Jan's vulnerability, Jaqueline's refusal to give her- 
self physically, while the shadow of her intentions appears over 
bis head. 


Throughout the film we are never allowed to see Jagueline's 
face clearly - until the end. Immediately before she confesses 
the murder Losey intercuts a medium shot of Jan and Jaqueline - 
now facing each other in full clarity. Thus, lightness in its 
purest form appears as evil, while the sharp conflict of light 
and shadows as it appears in the flashbacks of the studio,. th-ugh 
me unsettling and unbalanced, nevertheless seems preferable to 
both the obscurity of the appartment and the bleakness of the 
police-station. 


The implications are interesting in view of Losey's later 
films. In Blind Date the search for truth ends in the discovery 
of evil, but because of the complex interplay between different 
environments and the characters, this discovery has still a po- 
Sitive meaning: it establishes an active dialectic between self- 
awareness and objective truth. In the later films, the environ- 
ment i~ which the characters move, tends to become more and more 
‘closed' —- reflecting merely the private obsessions of the pro- 
tagonists (the Oxford of Accident, the Goforth villa in Boom). 
In these films, the gradual awareness of evil within and without 
does no longer make a qualitative change in the characters' lives. 


in Blind Date, Morgan nay © see too much too soon, and Jan 
nay. be too close to see his own life in perspective - but there 
is a sense that both men are judged from a vantage point that can 
still conceive of qualitative change, and of society as a dynamic 
process of interdependence. T.E. 
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Servant, Sve, ete.,) -— anda straiahtforward symbol of the complete 
lack of self-awareness that has allowed the action to provress. As 
he recoenizes both the Social/sexusal wrong of his act, his action 
becomes mesnineless, simply a humiliatins sear that he will bear Yor 
the vest of his life. As he enters the roon, Iosey pulls back thé 
camera so that the bannisters of the stairs seen to imprison Ste phen. 
This is an imare richt out of The Jervant - Stephen is trapped, as 
Tony was trapped by failure. at intellectual/social/sexual levels. 

Thus it can be shown that this failure in 3tephen is inherent 
and inevitable because he is an intellectual brousht up in an en- 
vironment, adjusted to a way of life, that is inescapable. He can- 
not bring himself to accept these moral truths about himsely because 
he still clings, too, to an illusion of romanticism that is central 
to the films thematic. lLosey snes to extremes in order to express 
this romanticism - the openine scene, for instance, of the accicent, 
almost poetic in its horror as ‘Villiam and Anna are viewed through 
the smashed windscreen; the horse; the moon. Tasey's sharp yet 
subtle confrontation of beauty an? horror, profoundly expressed by 
his use of black and white (the moon, the headlishts, the horse, 
Anna's dress; the nirht, the ear), heightens the poetry. there, 
however, in the midst of a situation that seers to embody his archaic 
romantic illusion, is where these illusions ars to be finally shatter- 
ead. He leads Anna, stunninely beautiful in her white ostrich 
feathers, home to take terrible advantage of her shock in order t9 
rape her: it is a horrifying travesty of romanticism and the final 
blow to Stephen's missuided chivalrous morality, that Will not tolerate 
the existence of sex itself. His sexual failure can be attributed 
very larsely to his traditional acknowledcement of the sexual taboos 
af socisty, which, €vén wth his lucidity, he eannot transcend. For 
him the vosition is agonizing - hé can analyse his situation out only 
succumb to his sexual desire when he has finally recognized his 
failure. Until the rape, the dichotomy is impossible to resolve, a 
statement best illustrated by the extraordinary scene where a frus- 
trated Stephen dates Francesca, his love of ten years ago, and the 
Provosts caughter. The actual scenes; in her flat and in the rest- 
aurant, aré silent while over the soundtrack come the pathetic banal- 
ities 97 Stephens attempt to evocate a happiness Which ten years after 
its failure, hé has deitisd. His attempts are reciprocated only by 
further staenant attempts to conjure up a dead emotion. Losey and 
Pinter have, in fact, demonstrated their point in an intensely cine- 
matic fashion - by separating image and sound they have emphasized 
the @islocation between illusion an¢ reality, a dislocation that is 
irreparable, for both people as they act out the preliminaries, it is 
inevitable that they will sleeo tovether - inevitable that they will 
have nothing to say to €ach other. ‘“Yhile Stephen means to recreate 
with Francesca a happiness that did, even ten years ago, élude him, 
the episode only serves to destroy a little more.of the facade which 
.is all. 

Stephen finds himself in constant competition with various 
aspects of youth. His attitude towards it can usefully be compared 
to Charley's. Charley and Stephen have a basic foundation from which 
dissimilar attitudes have sprung. Both are intellectuals; both 
suffer from disastrous marriages; however while Stephen is mre 
introspect* ve - (py this T do not mean that he can successrully and 
truthfully analyse himself - moré that he is philosophical about his 
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failings) - Charley is utterly escapist. Iwo images brilliantly 
erenplify his abrupt moral chanzse in the action of the Tilm: the 
first comes whén he arrives at Stephens house on Sunday, uninvited - 
he leaps out of his car ane hands over to Stephen two bottles of 
Soirits and his tennis gear, He then runs off to play with the kids. 
fhis is his typical attitude ~ a mood of youthful exube rap & which 
hices a complete shallowness. His relationships with thé; “Characters 
are complex in that he never seens to be truly friencly with anyone. 
Tn fact, under his mood of high-spirited eynicism, relationships 
either die at once or presume a force which he is incapable of hand- 
ling. Hé has, in fact, acquired a desperate need of Anna. ‘Thus, at 
the end of the film, when Anna leaves Oxford, Charley stands in his 
white raincoat, motionless and forlorn as he watehes the departing 
taxi; he finally has to face up to his state of utter emotional 
bankruptcy, and his abrupt change is thus more startling and severe 
than Stephens, leavine him defenceless, 

The “tephen/ Charley relationship, however, runs deeper than this. 
Their attempts to reassure themselves and each other, their individual 
refusal to reconcile themselves t> middle are, are pathetic in their 
inevitable failure. Charley's srasshoppér mind, sivine the impressior 
of a cynical brilliance that is auite superficial, has landed him with 
a part in a panél diseussion show on television. This is Charley's 
attempt to transcend the staenancy of his work - an attempt to re- 
capture the spirit of his youth, which he uses to taunt 3tephen on 
séveral occasions. Finally when S3teohen is given such an op vortunity, 
he is unsble to take advantace of it, because he has none of Charley's 
facade amainst the pace of contemporary life. The constant cichotomy 
between old and new is excellently cemonstrated in the contrast bet- 
ween the pace and impersonality of the television studio an¢ the 
sheltered archaic cloisters of Oxford. 3tephen blenés in well with 
the latter, and is subves-ged in the former. Acain his ase is impressed 
on him ~ and the ‘mpossibility of any rejuvenation. dust as the rape 
-f Anna culminates the failure of his sexual life on its romantic 
terma, so his failure in television @enonstrates the Futility of his 
intellisence in modern life. 

throush this bonc that they share, however, Stephen an? Charley 
identify with each other. On réturnine home from London and finding 
that Charley and Anna have been sleepinzs together in his house, 
Stephen cives Charley the spare key. But in one extraordinary, 
eminently cinematic scene, this identification is most viciously 
emphasized ~ the scene between Stephen and Rosalind at the nurses 
home intereit with the visit 7f Stephen to Iaura, Charley's estranged 
cisturbed wife. Rosalind's reaction ta the Charley/Anna relation- 
ship is positively vitriolic: “how pathetic - the stupid bastard". 
However Rosalind identifies with laura, firstly as a woman and 
secondly (more importantly) as a wife in the same position With a 
husband who desires a much younger girl. ‘While Stephen deferds 
Charley, he is in fact tryinse to salvare and justify his own moral 
position in relation to Rosalind. Tn cinematic terns, Losey's 
brilliant editing emphasizes the paradox in an extraordinary way, 
even more so as time is not parallel. Thus Losey Gemonstrates the 
matrix of separate and yet indistinct emotions that form the basis 
of the action. The way emotions are exorcised too, adds to the sense 
of the two layers of emotion that Losey emphasizes all the way throuch. 


Be 
The apparently distinct moral polarities of Stephen and Charley seen 
to merpe, to integrate two facets of one personality... And it is as 
a unit that they orovide the chillinsly pessimistic finale. Their 
final self-awareness comés only with the death of Villiam and the 
departure of Anna. “illiam is in fact caught in a trap between his 
idealism and their cynical, dull pose. The latter is still powerful 
enough to destroy hin. 

Sylhet loally Accident seems to lend itself to an atmosphere of 
nostalgia, of evocatinns as Stephen's eonstant dialetic attempts to 
resolve itself in action. ‘The structural clarity is paralleled by 
the apparent serenity of action in the ‘interlude’. Tn fact, as T - 
have already described, the exterior is thus serene because the in- 
terior is sn tormented and indistinct. This is best expressed by an 
examination of the brilliant scenes of the Sunday afternoon spent at 
‘tephen’s house, with Rosalind, Charley, ‘filliam and Anna. rhe scene 
where they are all out on the law after a meal is splendidly struc- 
turally organized by Losey in the manner of the famous frame from 

esnais’ Marienbad (to which, incidentally, Losey's masterpiece has 
been compared). Their positions on thé lawn represent precisely their 
state.of mind. Rosalind rests in a déckchair, lazy but watchful; Anna 
plays with the youns cirl, makines a Gaisy chain, enjoying hersels as 
ee has been flirtins with the three men throughout the afternoon: 

éphen works tne garden with only half his mind concentrating: Charley 

at this moment confident (he is in fact sleepins with Anna) lounges 
dangerously: William is confused - (he is unsure of his relationship 
with Anna). He is discussins writings with Charley. Charley says - 
*Vou just start with a situstion”™ and asks him to Géseribe What is 
happening on the lawn; he does so in completely superficial terms. 
Then Charley shatters the serenity of the exterior -“*and Stephen is 
having an affair with a girl at Oxford" Their reactions to this joke 
(?) are excellently recorded also. Rosaling's acknowledscément is 
strained: 80 is *tephens (a truth); Anna's is guizzical. However 
from this moment on, through the afternoon, there is a srowins aware- 
ness of sexual antagonism over Anna, at tennis for instance. the lazy 
calm of the Sunday scenes are thus antithesized by the submerced emo- 
tion. There is a certain confusion - “Have you seen Yilliam?" "Have 
you seen Anna?" The code of morality that is inescapable to Charley 
ané Stephen anc inherent in VYilliam as an aristocrat refuses to allow 


these raw emotions to rise to the surface. the chivalry conceals hat- 

red, lust and violence. ‘The tennis same, the Ston all sams (2?) ars 
contemporary substitutes for the j.oust; but the soodwill is less than 

skin deep. 


What finally makes Accident Losey's sreatest achievement is the 
paradoxical nature of the mise~en-scene, apertaining both ta the making 
of the film and to the film itself. Yet this lucid and subtie treéeat- : 
ment owes much t2 Losey's collaborators and most of all to Pinter who 
is himself an ‘auteur’ fhe story is not an orivinal of his but in 
fact the situation is close to his work, in the themes of antersonism 
‘and domination (The Caretaker, The Homecoming, fhe Basement). vhile 
the film is uniquely Losey's own, Pinters gift of turing the mst 
banal dialogue into poetry and Fatenss expression (for instance his 
extraordinary use of repetition with variation) is immensely important. 

The apparent superficialities serve only to elucidase the most complex 
emotions of the characters on the dramatic canvas. The dialovus seems 
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to question life itself, illustrating the emotional confusion 
from which the protagonists suffer. Losey's camera pinpoints the 
nuances of life itself in toese short, self-contained episodes 
that blend into his finest wobk: a 105 minute moment of truth. 


Peter Lloyd. 
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= Two apologies first concerning the last issue of the BFR: one 
to our readers and Mr Lloyd for the disappearance of the conelud- 
ing two lines in the review of Gun Fury; secondly, we OLtrer our 
apologies to all those who found that the Joan of Arc shown at 
the Curzon on May 8th was in fact not the version by Roberto Ros- 
sellini, but an American production directed by Victor Fleming. 
Gur error was due to the fact that both films star Ingrid Berg- 
man in the title role. 


= The Classic Festival seems to have been a success with the 
Brighton public, whivh makes one hopeful for similar ventures Sra 
the future. 


= The Brighton Film Theatre is now showing The Bofors Gun, dir- 
ected by Jack Gold. Acclaimed as "one of the most exciting Brit- 
ish films of recent years" it failed to get general release, des- 
pite a brief, but relatively successful run in London. It stars 
Nicol Williamson and David Warner and is set in a British army 
camp in Germany. The director will be present at the 8.30 pm 
performance on Wednesday, May 21st to introduce his film and 
afterwards lead a discussion on it. 


= A week ago, the young Rhodesian fim-maker Mike Wilson showed 
his first film, called Rhodesia Countdown at the University. It 
is a short feature film (approx.comins.) which tries to present 
in a semi-fictional, semi-documentary form some of tne black- 
white aspects of Rhodesia atfer UDI. ilson admitted that it is 
both a subjective view as well as taken from the angle of the 
white Rhodesian, though he is obviously very sympathetic to the 
black majority. The film shows the influence of Godard (there is 
a verbatim reference to 'Pierrot Le Fou'). Apparently the produc- 
tion team seems to have had countless difficulties in shooting 
the material in Salisbury. The story is rather too sketchy and 
the political references too close to carricature ~- but it seems 
a promisung start. Perhaps the fictionalized documentary is one 
of the most fruitful ways in which political problems can be ana-~ 
lyzed in the cinema, but one was wondering whether, in Wilson's 
case, a cinema-vérité film about the actual difficulties of shoot- 
ing the film would not have told us more about Rhodesia than the 
fragment which he actually did make. 


= The Embassy is showing (lay 26th -28th) a Budd Boetticher Wes t- 
ern called Seminole. As some of our readers may know, the Wedel. 

+n London iS currently showing a very successful Budd Boetticher 
season. Although Seminole does perhaps not compare with the dir- 
ector's series of Randolph Scott ‘festerns, fans of the genre should 
not miss the opportunity of seeing one of the works of a fascinat- 
ing director. 
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RATING OF FILUS 


Reviewed: T.E. 


Way To The Stars 

Tn Which We Serve 

Au Hazard Balthazar SOO 

Invasion of the Body Snatchers xxx 

Blackmail x 

Blind Date SOO 

Accident OOK 
Previewed: 

Blenea Et les Hommes OOK 

Far From Vietnam 

Tes Carabiniers SOX 

Yesterday Girl xx 

On ‘The Waterfront. KK 

La Vériteé x 

Metropolis ce. 

Les Cousins xx 

SNK excellent 

x very good 

xx good 

x interesting 


fo) uninteresting / bad 
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